

















TEASING TEACHER 


“Ha ha!” chortled John. “We've got 
teacher rattled now. She’ll be blowing up 
in a minute or two.” 

John and Jack and the rest of their class 
were on a picnic with their teacher. All 
the children were behaving nicely, except 
John and Jack, and they were deliberately 
trying to annoy her. 

They had tried one thing after another. 
The minute they had arrived they had run 
off into the bushes by themselves, which 
was expressly against the rules. Then they 
had come back and found some of the girls’ 
shoes and taken them to the creek and 
soaked them, even though teacher had seen 
them going and had called them back. 

Now teacher was trying to line the chil- 
dren up to go through the park museum. 
Everyone was in line, except—well, you 


























know who! And they were standing off by 
themselves. 

“We don’t want to stay in line,” Jack 
was muttering. 

“I should say not,” John agreed. 

Teacher was calling. “Will you two boys 
please get in line with the others.” 

Jack and John acted as though they 
hadn’t heard her. “We'll stay out here till 
they go in, and then we’ll follow at our 
own pace,” Jack was explaining quietly 
to John. 





But just then something happened * 


they hadn’t expected, and it quite change 
their plans. A man’s voice said, ‘Excuse 
me, ma’am, but are these boys giving you 
trouble?” 

And they heard the teacher sigh as she 
replied, “They’re really very good boys, 
but something seems to have got into them 
today.” 

“Well,” the man’s voice answered, “I 
think perhaps we can do something to help 
get it out of them.” 

“You fellows,” he said, “if you can’t 
be polite to your teacher, you will sit on 
that bench until you can be.” 

They looked up. It was a policeman! 
Their faces paled, for they knew they would 
have to obey him. 

Down they sat—and watched as the rest 
of the class walked into the museum. They 
heard their happy voices inside, and wished 
they could join them. But that policeman 
stayed too close. There was no escape. 

Presently they saw the class leave the 
museum, but the policeman didn’t let them 
go. They saw them organize games, and 
choose baseball teams, but still they had 
to sit there, under the policeman’s eye. 

A whole hour they sat, till the teacher 
blew the whistle and told everyone to get 
into the cars. Only then did the police- 
man release them. 

“Teasing the teacher didn’t pay off that 
time,” mumbled Jack as they walked off. 

But John didn’t reply. He was busy 
thinking up a new resolution: “Always be 
courteous to the teacher.” It’s a pretty good 
resolution for the rest of us too, don’t you 
think? 


Your friend, 


a Woosel 


Peter was caught by 





THE HEAD ABOVE THE WALL 


By KENNETH H. GAMMON 


pares. had laughed at his Sabbath school 
teacher when she had said it, for he was 
different, he was clever. She had said, “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” But Peter 
knew that meant other boys. They might be 
caught, but not Peter, or so he thought. Yet 
now, here was Mother accusing him of fraud 
and deceit, and she was right too! How had 
she found out? 

It had all happened about a week earlier, 
when Mother had called Peter in from clean- 


ing his bike and asked him to mind the baby. 

“Aw,” he said as he tried to think of some 
excuse. 

“I shall be only half an hour, and if you 
stay and mind the baby, I'll give you a quar- 
ter when I get back.” 

O boy! What couldn’t he do with a quar- 
ter. In a flash he had thought of a dozen 
things to spend it on. 

“O.K., sure. I'll be glad to do it. You leave 

To page 19 
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KATHY’S MIRACLE 





By ANITA ANDERSON 


IRACLES, I don’t believe there are such 
things,” sneered Sue to Alice as they 
walked through the park one day. 

“That’s what I used to think too, till 
Mother told me about her sister Kathy. You 
ought to hear it,” replied Alice. 

The two girls sat down on a bench and 
Alice began: 

“My Aunt Kathy lived in a family of six 
children, four girls and two boys. She was 
never very well, and when she was eleven 
years old she got Bright’s disease and dropsy. 
She was really ill then, I can tell you. 

“Dr. Andrews came many times, but one 
day the Frost home was unusually quiet. In 
the living room Jim, Grace, Sally, Betty, and 
Don were sitting around, sad and solemn. 
Mother and Dad were standing near Kathy's 
bedroom door waiting for Dr. Andrews to 
come out. Then the door opened and the 
doctor faced Mother and Dad with his head 
bent low. 

““This is hard news, he said. ‘I fear 
nothing more can be done for Kathy. I have 
done all I can.’ 

“Mother looked up with tears in her eyes 
and asked, ‘How long do you think she will 
live?’ 
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If she lasts six 
weeks it will be a 
miracle,’ spoke Dr. 
Andrews. 

“The doctor put 
on his coat. ‘If you 
can take her to the 
Mayo Clinic, in 
Rochester, for a com- 
plete checkup, they 
may be able to do 
something for her,’ 
he suggested. Then 
he left to go back 
to the hospital. 

“‘But we can’t possibly take Kathy to 
Rochester,’ Mother sighed. ‘We don’t have a 
car, and the buses are too expensive.’ 

‘‘Mommy,’ called Kathy from her bed- 
room. Mother went in, and could barely keep 
from crying as she saw how Kathy was los- 
ing her hair and was daily growing thinner. 

“What, dear?’ she asked. 

“"I am going to get well, aren't I? I am 
going to be able to go back to school pretty 
soon; isn’t that right, Mommy?’ said Kathy, 
with such faith. 

“*Yes, dear, but we must pray to Jesus 
to help you get well,’ replied Mother. 

“*Will you pray with me now, Mommy?’ 
asked Kathy. 

“Mother knelt beside her daughter's bed 
and listened as Kathy prayed, ‘Dear Jesus, 
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You know how I want to go back to school, 
so I can learn a lot and some day I can help 
You in Your work. I know You will help 
me get well, won't You, dear Jesus? Bless 
Mommy, Daddy, and all my brothers and 
sisters, and may we all go to heaven with 
You when You come. In Jesus’ name. Amen.’ 

“Mother then offered an earnest prayer too. 

“After all the children were in bed that 
night, she and Daddy tried to think how 
they could take Kathy to Rochester. There 
seemed no answer. 

“But as they were talking, the doorbell 
rang. A man had come with a telegram for 
Mr. and Mrs. David Frost. Anxiously they 
read: 

““HAVE HEARD OF KATHY’S CON- 
DITION. SENDING MONEY TO HELP. 
LOVE, COUSIN TOM.’ 

“The amount Cousin Tom sent was fifty 
dollars, just when they needed it most. How 
happy Mother and Daddy were! They knelt 
and thanked God right then, and laid plans 
to take Kathy to Rochester the very next day. 

“Everyone was astir early in the morning. 
Mother sent the children to different neigh- 


bors. Daddy could not leave his work, so 
Mother went alone with Kathy. She had been 
in bed so long she could not walk well, and 
Mother had to hold her while on the bus 
and carry her into the clinic. 

“In a few minutes Kathy was on her way 
through the clinic. She had to see many 
different doctors. She had X-rays, a blood 
test, a lung check—altogether a complete 
physical examination. But after hours of 
waiting, Mother was told once again that 
nothing could be done for her daughter. She 
could live only a little while longer. 

“Kathy’s one desire was to have a ready- 
made store dress. Mother had always made 
the children’s clothes, because that way it 
was cheaper. But before going home, Mother 
took Kathy into a store and bought her a 
dress. The girl was so thin that no dress 
would fit. Finally the salesgirl brought out a 
pretty one that looked well on her, but it 
hung off her shoulders and was large around 
the waist. ‘I'll fix it for you when we get 
home,’ Mother said. 

““No, no,’ said Kathy. ‘I'll just keep it, and 

To page 17 


Kathy was given one test after another. When they 
were finished, the doctors shook their heads sadly. 
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CHAPTER TWO 





THE MAN WHO SHOT THE SWAN 


By KEITH MOXON 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


A trumpeter swan, a rare bird, has built its nest on 
the Carson property in Western Canada. Hunters have 
been warned to keep away, but one day a hunter ap- 
pears and begins firing on the bird. Mr. Carson is 
hastily called by his family, and sees the now-wounded 
swan struggling wildly to get into the air. 


a at the top of his lungs, Carson 
began to run down the hillside toward 
the man, but it was in vain. His voice would 
never carry—the wind was against him. 
“Crack,” went the gun again. The swan was 
now suddenly flung sideways, and fell with 
a heavy splash. It lay motionless, its pearly 
white plumage flecked with red, and a pink 
cloud spreading through the water around it. 

The man had splashed out to his prize 
and brought it to dry land when Carson 
arrived. 

“You stupid fellow!” shouted Carson, all 
out of breath. “You've shot a trumpeter 
swan!” “ 

The man bristled, but before he could 
reply, Carson shouted at him again. “Didn't 
you see the notices? Didn't you see the 
signs?” 

“No, I didn’t!” growled the man. “Listen, 
Mister, if I’m trespassing, I’m sorry. But 
what's the fuss! You'd think I’d shot a thou- 
sand swans by the way you're going on!” 

“I wish you could find a thousand of them 
to shoot,” retorted Mr. Carson furiously. 
“These birds are nearly extinct. It’s a trum- 
peter swan!” 

“I don’t know what brand of swan it is, 
brother. I see hundreds of them flying around 
these parts, and I reckon one of them won't 


be missed.” 
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“You might have seen whistling swans. 
They're smaller than these. This one has a 
solid black bill. It is a trumpeter. There’s a 
fine of one thousand dollars for shooting 
this bird!” 

The man paled at that. “One thousand dol- 
lars! Whew!” 

Carson could see that the man was ig- 
norant of the difference between the swans, 
and that made him more furious than ever. 
“Not all the money in the world will buy 
back that bird. They could fine you a mil- 
lion dollars, but it wouldn’t undo what you've 
done. Just a few more ignorant, gun-happy 
gentlemen like you, and that will be the 
end of the year’s increase for the trumpeter!” 

The man’s face was white as Mr. Carson 
finished the flow of his indignation. With a 
scowl he turned away. “O.K., O.K.,” he mut- 
tered, as he bent to gather up his equipment. 
“Keep your swan!” 

“Indeed I don’t want it,” said Mr. Carson 
testily. “You’d bettef take it. I want to for- 
get about it just as soon as possible. But 
listen, my friend. I want my children’s chil- 
dren to have the pleasure and inspiration 
of seeing a trumpeter, so watch your shoot- 
ing!” 

Without a word the hunter slung the 
bird across his back and tramped up toward 
the road. As the hunter and his burden dis- 
appeared from sight, Mr. Carson turned and 
wearily plodded homeward, feeling for all 
the world as if he had just seen a beloved 
son carried to the grave. 

Before Philip Grayson was halfway up 
the path to his house, a little girl ten years 
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of age, hair flying in the breeze, came run- 
ning to meet him. There was no mistaking 
that she was disturbed. 

“Hi, Hazel honey,” said Grayson. 

Without greeting him, Hazel fell into 
step beside him, and walked silently, not 
saying a word. 

“Well, don’t you like my bird?” Grayson 
asked at last. 

“What kind is it?” she asked anxiously. 

Grayson stopped and looked at his daugh- 
ter. “Say, what's bothering you?” 

He saw fear in her eyes. “Is it that swan? 
The trumpeter swan that no one was sup- 
posed to shoot?” 

He started to walk again, but was startled 
to discover that news of what he had done 
had already gone before him. “What's it to 
you?” he asked as he reached the door. 

His wife opened the door, and was as 
perturbed as the child. “Have you seen to- 
night’s paper, Phil?” 

“It’s in the papers, Daddy. It says that 
someone shot a trumpeter swan out where 
you were today. Oh, Mummy, Daddy did it!” 
And with that the poor child burst into 
tears. 

“Phil! You didn’t! We saw the trumpeters 
on Okanagan Lake two years ago, and you 
knew they were protected birds.” 

Fury blazed in Grayson’s face. “Listen here, 
I know what I’m doing! They're on the in- 





crease, aren't they? One won't make any 
difference. We've got to eat, haven't we? 
It’s been a hard enough battle withdut the 
government trying to starve us with their 
rules and regulations. Jean—this is only a 
bird. Anyone would think that I'd shot a 
man!” 

Mrs. Grayson laid her hand on her hus- 
band’s arm and gazed into his face earnestly. 
“Phil, you haven't killed a man, but you 
have killed a messenger—God’s messenger.” 

Grayson set his lips and turned away. 

“Listen, Phil,’ continued his wife, “when 
God placed birds in this world in the be- 
ginning, shooting and hunting didn’t enter 
into His scheme of things at all. Adam and 
Eve didn’t touch meat—flesh, fish, or fowl— 
and it wasn’t intended that they ever should. 
God had a purpose in making every bird 
the way He did. If you just take time to 
really study them, you find that every bird, 
and animal for that matter, has its special 
message and its special work.” 

Her husband sat down to take off his 
shoes, trying not to be interested. 

“The first time I saw a trumpeter,” added 
Mrs. Grayson, “I thought of purity, of dig- 
nity, of grace and gentleness. And when I 
heard its cry I knew there was a God, and 
that He has given to every bird a wonderful 
mechanism to produce its own distinctive 
sound. Oh, Phil, we have so few messengers 


Hazel walked silently for some time. “Is that the trumpeter swan no one was supposed to shoot?” 
she asked at last. Grayson was startled to realize that even his daughter should disapprove. 
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like this in Canada. It just needs a few more 
people like you who think of the birds as 
just a good meal, and this message will be 
forever silent.” 
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WHEREVER | AM GOING 


By MARY GUSTAFSON 


My dog and I have lots of fun; 
We play down by the river 

And watch the dipping dragonflies 
With rainbow wings aquiver. 


Sometimes | skip a rock or two 
Across the spot for wading, 
Or lie down on the soft wet sand 
Beneath the willow's shading. 


Rover always stays with me, 
He heeds my slightest whistle, 

He puts himself between me and 
The bees that buzz the thistle. 


God always goes along with us 
Through summer sun and snowing, 

And so no matter where we are, 
God is with us in our going. 


K—qK<*K*_*c_*—*—a;— Eee 


Philip Grayson lowered his head into his 
hands, and sat moodily looking at the floor. 
His wife came and sat beside him, and plac- 
ing her arms around him, said with great 
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tenderness, “I wish you'd see it differently.” 

And Hazel also, with childlike earnest- 
ness, pleaded with her father. 

He kept his head in his hands, but that 
night Philip Grayson was like that man of 
old who was “almost persuaded.” 

But a few days later he was back to his 
old ways. 

“Phil! I wish you wouldn’t go!” Mrs. 

Grayson’s face was drawn and old. “We 
don’t need them. Our freezer is full. We'll 
just have to give them away.” j 

Grayson had avoided his wife's gaze x | 
he told her of the hunting trip scheduled 
for the next weekend. “Well, it’s not all hunt- 
ing. We're going to climb Mount Arrow- 
smith on Sunday—or see how far we can 
get anyway.” 

Mrs. Grayson sighed. Hunting associates 
had undone her good work of a few days 
previously. And so they did not speak of the 
hunting trip again, although Grayson found 
his hunting clothes laid out neatly for him 
when the day of departure arrived. The 
sleeping bag had been dried out, and the lit- 
tle extras that only a woman can think of 
had been attended to. 

Once leaving home, and in the company 
of his rough, masculine companions, the 
swan incident faded from his mind. Saturday 
was spent in duck hunting on the marshes, 
and they turned in early Saturday night for 
the mountain climbing of the day following. 

This proved to be more exacting than 
hunting, and by midday the group were glad 
to leave the mountain unconquered and to 
begin the descent. The ridges, up which they 
had made their way with great bravado, now 
needed their greatest concentration to nego- 
tiate. Tired muscles were not as alert as in 
the morning. 

Coming down one particularly difficult 
ridge, they were filled with momentary panic 
at the sharp rattle of stones farther up. A 
landslide? They called caution to one an- 
other, but all became still again. However, 
several minutes later there came a flurry 
of stones down upon them. Turning to pro- 
tect himself from the stones, Grayson lost 
his balance, and before the horror-stricken 
eyes of his companions, tumbled twelve feet 





to a rocky ledge below. Then in a shower . 
of dirt and stones, and frantically snatching DY 
at every projection, he slid at breakneck Lp 
speed toward a yawning, three-hundred-foot LE 


precipice. 
(To be continued ) 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


He Walks on Stilts 





HO” would you like to have great long 
legs that would raise you high up in 
the air, at least twenty feet from the ground? 
With legs like these you could easily look 
over everybody’s head to see the parade go- 
ing down the street, or pick apples off a tree 
without using a ladder. Zacchaeus, of the 
Bible, would have liked to have had them 
to see Jesus over the heads of the crowd. 
The giraffe and the ostrich are two of na- 
ture’s interesting children who are built on 
stilts. This story, however, is about the daddy- 
longlegs. 

The daddy-longlegs looks like a spider, 
but isn’t. It is really a first cousin to the 
spider and about a third cousin to the in- 
sect. Its round, hard, pill-like body is not 
divided into sections like the body of the 
spider and that of the insect, so it is in a 
group by itself. 

The tiny little body, not even a quarter of 
an inch long, looks as though it would have 
great difficulty in managing such long legs. 
Actually, however, the daddy-longlegs is 
quite capable of caring for his “stilts,” and 


















































he makes them carry him over the ground 
at a great rate. When an enemy comes near, 
daddy-longlegs immediately speeds away. If 
a large beetle grabs him by the leg, he 
promptly sheds the leg and runs on. The 
beetle is left holding the leg and wondering 
where his meal has gone! Daddy-longlegs 
doesn’t care about a missing leg, for he can 
easily grow a new one. 

To further fool the enemy insect, daddy- 
longlegs can shoot off a smelly oil from his 
stink glands. It would take a brave enemy to 
attack after this bombardment. 

The stilts of some daddy-longlegs that 
live in tropical jungles may be as much 
as four inches long. Your legs would have 
to be about sixty-four feet long to compare 
with this size. These jungle daddy-longlegs 
are sometimes trapped by the vicious army 
ants. Any living thing, whether it be other 
ants, wild pigs, wasps, lizards, snakes, or 
even people, that gets in their way is killed 
and eaten by the army ants. 

The daddy-longlegs doesn’t worry, how- 
ever. He simply raises his body as high as 
possible on his long stilts and lets the ants 
run around on the ground below. Should 
an ant discover that one of the long, slender 
legs is a part of daddy-longlegs and try 
to bite off a bit or climb up the leg to reach 
the body, the long-legged fellow would 
simply shake the ant off and raise his foot 
in the air above the ants, for he would have 
seven other legs to hold his body up. 

Daddy-longlegs has a very short life. At 
the end of a year he is ready for the under- 
taker. During this short life he eats many 
small insects and tiny mites. Since some of 
these are garden pests, the daddy-longlegs 
is a good friend to have around, and we 
should thank God for him. 
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PATHFINDERS IN ACTION EVERYWHERE 


INSPECT WRECKED CARS 


After the usual club meeting one day, 
Pathfinders of Pipestone, Minnesota, went 
out to view two badly wrecked cars that 
had been involved in an accident a few miles 
from town the night before. Six young peo- 
ple, they learned, had been in the cars at the 
time of the wreck. They saw broken whisky 
bottles still lying in the back seat, and as 
they left, some of them were heard mutter- 
ing, “You'll never catch me drinking.”— 
Mrs. CLIFFORD CHRISTENSEN. 


OCTOPUS HELPS BUILDING FUND 


An octopus was discovered by the Crescent 
City (California) Pathfinders on a field trip 
to the beach. With a little ingenuity, and be- 
ing very careful not to get caught on the 
ugly beast’s thousands of suckers, the Path- 
finders captured it, and hauled it off to the 


marine museum in Cresent City. The mu- 
seum directors were delighted, and paid 
them $7.50 for it. The Pathfinders promptly 
put the money into the fund for the new 
club house they are planning to build— 
Mrs. SHIRLEY CLOSE. 


MAKE HOSPITAL SCRAPBOOKS 


“What are you going to do about it?” 
challenged the Pathfinder director. “The chil- 
dren in the local hospital lie in their beds 
all day with practically nothing to do. If we 
were to make them some scrapbooks, they 
would surely appreciate it. Are you willing?” 

“Sure we are,” the Pathfinders of Camino 
and Placerville, California, responded. And 
they set to work at once. 

It took quite a while, but when they were 
finished, the books were beautiful, and the 
children at the hospital were very happy 
to get them.—RUTH A. ROTH. 





YAKIMA VALLEY POWWOW 


E. W. VOYLES, Reporting 


“Why wait for a Pathfinder Fair to get 
together?” asked the Pathfinder Clubs of 
Yakima Valley, Washington. No one could 
give them a good reason, so they decided 
not to wait, but put on a program of their 


own. More than one hundred Pathfinders 
assembled on a beautiful Sunday afternoon 
at the church school grounds in Wapato, 
Washington. A magnificent view of snow- 
capped Mount Adams greeted the hundreds 

















of visitors and parents who came to watch. 
John H. Hancock, Pathfinder director for 
the North Pacific Union Conference, was the 
honored guest. 

Each of the clubs displayed some of the 
special projects they had been working on. 
The afternoon program was full: smoke sig- 
nals and drums, the raising of the national 
flag to the playing of the national anthem 
by the valley church schools’ consolidated 
band, challenge of Pathfinder objectives by 


Elder Hancock, knot-tying contests, bicycle 
slalom, bicycle slow-race, first aid demonstra- 
tions, semaphore signaling, tracking and trail- 
ing, and archery. 

Pathfinder Clubs present were from 
Naches, Yakima, Wapato, Toppenish, Gran- 
ger, Sunnyside, and Grandview-Prosser. 

They all enjoyed the powwow so much 
that their clubs are already beginning to 
expand as other Juniors ask to join. 

Why not try a powwow in your district? 








JUNIORS GIVE 


Juniors of the Fulton, 
Kentucky, church school 
begin a Bible study with 


their new projector. 


BIBLE STUDIES 


L. M. NELSON, Reporting 


The moment I stepped into the Fulton, 
Kentucky, church school I knew something 
special was taking place. The children’s eyes 
were sparkling with excitement. “We've a 
story to tell, Elder Nelson.” So, I listened. 


Would you like to hear it too? 
J ee Not long ago these fifteen boys and girls 


purchased a junior S.A.V.E. projector. In 
order to pay for it they brought three cents 
a day to school as an MV offering. 

Each child keeps his own personal record 
book in which he lists the attendance at 
each meeting he holds. On some nights 
two or three studies are given. You should 
see the lists! Here is a typical example: 


Attendance 5, 12, 14, 7, 14, 11, 15. The 
teacher reported that the machine is in use 
every night of the week and that the chil- 
dren are even giving studies to adults! 

How did they get the adults interested? 
Why, by going down the street knocking 
on the doors, asking strangers if they could 
come into their homes and give them Bible 
studies. Oh, yes, I almost forgot, they told 
me they are enrolling everyone who attends 
in the Bible correspondence school. In thirty 
days forty meetings were held, and would 
you believe it, 379 people attended. 

If these Juniors can do it—and they are 
doing it—you can give Bible studies too! 
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If you thought missionaries had it easy—read this! 





TO LUWAZI-—OR B 


| SHALL never forget that night when we 
almost failed to reach Luwazi. Luwazi is 
a mission station in Africa, about eight hun- 
dred miles below the equator. 

One bright day we packed our things in 
two jeep station wagons to go five hundred 
miles to Luwazi to hold some meetings. For 
some reason I was asked to ride in one car 
with Pastor and Mrs. Webster while my hus- 
band went with Pastor Pierce in the other. 

Things went along beautifully that first 
day, Thursday. The skies were blue, the air 
was pure and fresh, and our courage was 
at an all-time high. 

At noon we stopped by the side of the 
road and ate lunch. We drank some of the 
water we carried. Everyone takes his water 
with him in Africa, or regrets it later. The 
water wasn’t cold, but we had learned while 
we were in Africa to enjoy water because 
it was wet and be glad we had some, regard- 
less of the temperature or the flavor. Mrs. 
Webster uncovered a big dish of crusty 
baked beans, which we scooped into little 
dishes and ate with our sandwiches. A big 
banana apiece was our dessert. 

We slept Thursday night in a mud house 
with a grass roof and a rough floor. We 
prepared our food in a tiny grass kitchen 
outside over an open fire. Someone brought 
us a bucket of milk, and someone else 
brought us a basket of lemons, some onions, 
and a basket of potatoes not much bigger 
than marbles. The beds were rough and un- 
comfortable. During the night I heard a 
lion roar in the distance, and a hyena sniffed 
all about the mud hut, crying out so near 
I could almost hear him breathe. 

We ate only a little breakfast the next 
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morning, for we wanted to be on our way. 
The cars kept close together so we could call 
upon each other for help in case we needed 
it. We were hundreds of miles from any 
place where gasoline, or petrol, could be 
bought, and still more from a mechanic who 
could fix a breakdown. Naturally, we carried 
our tins of petrol. 

The scenery began to be more grand and 
awesome. Great crags towered above us so 
high we looked to see if there was snow on 
their summits. Green val- 
leys swooped down, thick 
with elephant grass, bush 
trees, and kaffir corn. We 
knew that life fierce and 
terrible lurked in that 
innocent-looking _—_gran- 
deur. 

Our hearts were light 
as we pushed ahead, ex- 
pecting to get to the mis- 
sion before the sun went 
down and Sabbath crept 
over the hills of Central 
Africa. We decided we 
were near enough to our 
destination so that we 
wouldn’t stay with the 
other car, but would push 
on ahead and get things 


ready. 
The missionaries who 
lived at Luwazi were 


We picked up some of the 
damp dirt and smelled it. 
Petrol! The stone had torn 
a hole in our gas_ tank! 
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By — CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


away on furlough, and we had sent word 
ahead for water to be boiled and things 
to be put in shape by the African helpers. But 
there would be beds to make up, clothes to 
put away, and food to prepare for the Sab- 
bath when we would arrive. 

Donato, the cook who served the mission 
family, had sent word that he would be glad 
to help us with our food while we were 
there. In our mind’s eye we could almost 
envision the comfort of arriving, dusty and 











tired, to enjoy a delicious steaming supper. 

The jeep took a sharp corner just then 
and suddenly shook all over with a vicious 
grinding bang. 

“Wow! I didn’t see that jutting stone,” 
muttered Pastor Webster, swerving a bit. 

“Think it did any harm?” asked his wife 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” her husband assured her. “But 
I've got to watch more closely after this.” 

We had gone perhaps two hundred yards 
when the engine skipped, started, and died. 
We got out and looked. A ribbon of wet 
stretched behind us. We picked up some red 
dirt and smelled it. Petrol! The stone had 
ripped a hole in our gasoline tank, and here 
we were, miles from a mechanic and stranded. 
It was four in the afternoon. We were per- 
haps fifteen miles from the mission. “Oh, 
well,” we thought, “we're all right now. The 
other car will surely come soon, and it can 
push us into the mission. 

But it didn’t come. And it didn’t come. 
And it didn’t come. We were hungry. We 
were thirsty. We were dirty. We were tired 
of sitting all crowded up in the jeep. 

As night came on, we dared not be out- 
side the car for fear of wild beasts. It was 
To page 20 








The little girl knelt at the window and prayed. 


ws Jesus, please help me to learn like 
other children,” the little girl pleaded as 
she knelt by the window of her room, her 
golden hair hanging about her neck and 
shoulders in long ringlets in the fashion of 
the 1820's. 

But the bright sunbeams that played on 
that pretty hair she could not see, for she 
was blind. 

She had been born on March 24, 1820, 
at Southeast, Putnam County, New York, 
and her parents had named her Frances Jane 
Crosby. 

Everyone was happy, as they usually are 
when a new baby comes. But alas, joy soon 
turned to grief, for a terrible illness threat- 
ened the little darling’s life. 

Tenderly her parents nursed her, and God 
saw fit to save her life, but they soon learned 
that the disease had left its mark. Fanny 
was blind! 

The parents were stunned, but worse was 
to follow. When little Fanny was only a year 
old the Grim Reaper entered her home, and 
Father was taken away. 
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But she could not see outside, for she was blind. 


Very early in life Fanny displayed quali- 
ties that showed her to be above the average, 
and when she was only eight years old she 
composed the following poem: 


“Oh, what a happy soul I am! 
Although I cannot see, 

I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 


How many blessings I enjoy, 
That other people don't! 

To weep and sigh because I'm blind, 
I can not, and I won't.” 


When Fanny was still very young her 
mother and grandmother began reading the 
Bible to her. Quiet and motionless, little 
Fanny would sit with her hands folded and 
her sightless eyes staring into darkness, as 
she listened to God’s Word and felt her soul 
filled with heavenly sunshine. 

Holding her mother’s hand, she would 
walk cautiously at her side, and Mother 
would describe to her the flowers in the 
garden, the birds that sang in the trees, and 
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The Girl Who Would Not Cry 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 


the lakes and meadows that surrounded her 
home. 

When she was fifteen, another problem 
confronted her mother. Up until this time 
there had been no schools for the training 
of the blind; however, one was about to be 
opened in New York City. 

A friend told Fanny’s mother about this 
school, and she in turn discussed with her 
daughter the possibilities of entering it when 
it opened. 

They both cried freely as they talked, but 
it was only for a little while. Soon Fanny 
helped her mother to be brave by saying, 
“As much as I love you, Mother, and as much 
as I hate to be separated from you, I am 
willing to make the sacrifice, if by doing so 
I will be able to get an education.” 

So away from home she went for the first 
time in her life. She was always cheerful, 
and her teachers loved her and used every 
opportunity to help her. 

She prepared her lessons faithfully, but 
still found time to learn to play the piano 
and organ, spending every available moment 
at one or the other. 

Just twelve years later she began to teach 
in this very same school. She taught Roman 
and American history, English, grammar and 
rhetoric, and during vacation she wrote 
poems and songs, which were often set to 
music by a music teacher at the school, 
Dr. George F. Root. 

About this time, from 1847 to 1850, great 
revivals swept England and the United 
States. During a service on the night of 
November 20, 1850, this blind woman, now 


thirty years of age, gave her heart to Christ 
completely. 

She had been attending the meetings regu- 
larly, but that night as the choir sang “Alas! 
and Did My Saviour Bleed?” God came in 
His power to her heart and soul. She related 
later that as the words rang out, “Here, Lord, 
I give myself away, ‘tis all that I can do!” her 
sightless eyes saw what physical eyes could 
never see. She saw the dying, living Saviour, 
and she completely consecrated herself to 
Him and His cause. 

From that night on, all of her time was 
given to composing sacred songs. Today they 
can be found in almost every songbook. 
One collection contains 888 sacred songs and 
solos that she wrote, and there were many 
more. 

Just as blindness did not cause her to 
weep and despair, neither could age, for 
when she was seventy-one years old, she 
wrote the happy song “Some Day the Silver 
Cord Will Break.” 

One of her songs in particular was born 
out of deep sorrow. It is called “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,” and this is the reason she 
wrote it. 

When she was still a young woman she 
was married to a blind musician, Alexander 
Van Alstyne, an organist in one of New 
York’s large churches. Soon a child was 
born, but it died in infancy, snatched, as it 
were, from her arms. Instead of sitting around 
crying, she wrote this song to encourage 
others. She could not protect the child from 
death, but she realized that in the arms of 

To page 21 
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LOST IN THE FOG 


* 


By FRANK A. JOHNSON, JR. 


nes morning was so clear and calm that 
getting lost in fog was the farthest thing 
from our minds. A gentle breeze was rip- 
pling the water as we pulled away from our 
float house about seven o'clock. And as we 
rounded the point out of the bay, a group 
of Indians waved farewell from the porch 
of their house. 

The day turned out even nicer than the 
morning, and as we 
glided into Smith 
Sound, we enjoyed 
rising and falling on 
the long ground 
swells coming in 
from the Pacific. 
After several hours 
of cruising we 
reached the place 
where my mother 
and brother were to 
catch a steamer for 
Vancouver, B.C., and 
Dad and I started 
back home. 


It was already get- 
ting late as we again 
entered Smith Sound, 
and we noticed a 
light fog settling 
around us. But we 
remembered that at 
home we had no 
wood for the stove. 
So, in spite of the 
late hour and the 
threatening fog, we 
stopped at one of the 


On through the dark fog we felt our way, 

wondering where we were, wondering if 

there were rocks ahead of us, wondering 
if we would ever get home. 


many log-strewn beaches to pick up a log to 
take with us. 

We easily got one, but by this time dark- 
ness had fallen, and the fog was thick. We 
had to set our course by compass. For an 
hour—which seemed more like three—we 
felt our way through the inky blackness. 
Everything was quiet except for the monot- 
onous, rhythmic putt, putt, putt of our sin- 

































































gle-cylinder engine and the splash of water 
washing slowly past. 

We were in the open and could not hear 
any breakers on the beach. Once in a while 
a white sea gull would fly up in front of us, 
and we would promptly slow the engine, 
wondering if there was a rock or a drifting 
log ahead that the gull might have been 
sitting on. 

After three quarters of an hour of this, 
we began to worry. Was the compass true? 


@:: we set a right course? Maybe, if we 


ere going faster than we thought, we could 
have passed our harbor without knowing 
it. Or if we had set the wrong course, we 
might at any moment crash into rocks we 
had expected to bypass. Such questions 
crowded in on us until we were so jumpy 
we saw and heard things that were not 
even there. 

Suddenly, with -a relief that knew no 
bounds, I shouted, “Dad, there’s an island 
dead ahead!” 

Dad rushed up on deck to study it, com- 
paring every detail carefully with the chart. 
Finally he was sure he had identified it, and 
we made up our minds which way to go 
from there. 

We speeded up the motor again, but a 
minute later, peering through the mist and 
darkness, I called, “A rock dead ahead!” 

Dad reversed, and I grabbed the line tow- 
ing the log and started to pull it in so it 
would not foul the propeller. 

Cautiously we inched our way back to 
the rock—and discovered it was a patch of 
sea kelp! In the fog it had looked for all 
the world like a large, flat rock. Again we 
speeded up, and soon came to another is- 
land—but where was our home? 

We studied the little island for some time, 
trying to determine which way to go. Finally 
Dad said, “Frank, take the wheel and go 
where I tell you.” 

I did so, and we were soon slowly under- 
way again. 

“Turn starboard a little.” I turned to star- 
board. 

“Straighten out.” I straightened out. 

“Hard to port.” I swung the wheel to 
port. 

“Now follow the shore line on our star- 
board side.” The fog was so thick I could 
scarcely make out the faint outline of the 
rocky beach, but I was able to follow it 
until, joy of joys, we slipped through a nar- 
row Opening into a little bay. Before us 





the water was clear. Overhead the stars 
shone brilliantly. The heavy gray blanket 
of fog lay behind. On the farther shore the 
dark evergreens were casting shadows over 
our little brown house floating peacefully 
on the calm water. 

As we tied to our float we were sure we 
knew something of the joy and relief the 
righteous will feel when they get to the 
heavenly harbor. I believe unseen hands 
guided us to port that night, and just so the 
Master Pilot is always on hand to guide our 
lives through the fog of trouble and sin. 
A good text to remember is, “Offer the sac- 
rifices of righteousness, and put your trust 
in the Lord” (Ps. 4:5). 





Kathy’s Miracle 
From page 5 


before long I'll be able to wear it, when I 
get better.’ 

“Mother decided not to fix it, for she 
thought if Kathy had such faith, she might 
possibly get well. 

“It was not a joyous home-coming, though. 
Kathy was as pleasant as she could possibly 
be. She knew the doctor had said she would 
not live, but she told everyone that Jesus 
would heal her. Her favorite pastime during 
the days that followed was to sing ‘I’m Walk- 
ing Every Day With Jesus.’ She sang it until 
she was so ill she could not sing any more. 

“Day by day she was growing steadily 
worse. She lost weight until she was such 
a horrible sight that Mother would not let 
her look in a mirror. A few days later she 
asked little sister Betty to get her a mirror 
so she could see herself. Like any young child, 
who thought she was doing right, Betty 
brought the mirror. Kathy took one look, and 
put down the mirror, and cried and cried. 
She had lost all her hair and was no more 
than skin and bones. 

“The doctor stopped again to see Kathy, 
and told Mother that she would live only 
a few more days. Mother telephoned all the 
close relatives. The next day many of them 
came to the Frost home, and joined in a 
special family prayer meeting. The minister 
came to anoint Kathy, according to the Bible 
instruction. That night she slept well. 

“Mother went into Kathy’s room the fol- 
lowing morning and found Kathy very much 
awake. 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


Kezalp Tah Staat2s 


Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 


If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $7 e 75 Price 10% Higher in Canada 





ORDER BLANK 
1 , 
| Lat Book and Bible House 
| Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
| checked: 
Beare each Vol. I Vol. V 
i ) 
Vol. Tf ¢« )} Vok VI ¢ ) 
| Vol. HI ( ) Vol. VII ( ) 
| Vol. IV ( ) Vol. VIII ( 
Vol. IX ( ) @ $1.75 each 
Sales Tax Where Necessary Total Enclosed 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS : 
 * <; ince, ARON, STATE 
I Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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“Kathy, dear,’ she said, ‘you look so much 
better this morning.’ 
“I feel better too, said Kathy faintly. 
“From that time Kathy grew stronger day 
by day. After a few months she was up and 
walking about, wearing that pretty dress 
Mother had bought for her in Rochester. 
She gained weight rapidly, and before long 
was a normal child for the first time in her 
life. Now Kathy is a grown woman. She kept 
her promise to God, for she is helping in 
is Cause as a minister's wife. 
“Now, don’t you believe God answers 
rayer?” asked Alice. 
“Yes, Alice, I do believe you're right. 
Never again will I say there are not such 
things as miracles,” replied Sue. 





The Head Above the Wall 
From page 3 


baby to me. I'll take good care of her.” 

Mother smiled. “Good lad, I know I can 
trust you.” 

By the time Peter had washed his hands, 
Mother had tidied her hair and put on her 
hat. 

“Good-by, Peter.” 

“Bye, Mom.” 

Then something clicked in Peter's mind. 
Mom had not told him where she was go- 
ing. “I must find out,” he said aloud. 

He zipped across to the front window and 
looked out. Mother was already half way 
along the block. He glanced back at baby 
sister. She was sound asleep in her crib. 
“She could sleep like that all afternoon,” he 
thought. “I sure would like to know where 
Mom has gone.” 

Another look out the window, and Mother 
was turning the corner. Another glance at 
baby. Fast asleep. Peter's mind was made up. 

Stepping quietly across the room, he let 
himself out the front door, making sure he 
had the key in his pocket. He ran the length 
of the block and paused, panting, at the 
corner. 

Mother was turning another corner far- 
ther down the road. He sprinted along be- 
hind her and waited at the corner until he 
saw her make another turn. The moment she 
disappeared, he made his way quickly after 
her, always keeping one block behind, until 
at long last he saw her go through a doorway 
set in a high garden wall. After waiting a 
moment or two to see if she would come 


out, he said to himself, “I’m not coming all 
this way without finding out what is hap- 
pening behind that wall.” 

He walked to the door and bent down. 
There was a key in the keyhole on the inside, 
so he was none the wiser. The wall was too 
high to see over, and there was no tree handy 
that he could climb. Then the idea burst. 
Why, the fellows played ball on a vacant lot 
near here, and there was an old oil drum 
somewhere about. Maybe if he had that drum 
and stood on it He was gone in a flash. 

In next to no time he was back, lugging 
the old drum. He set it in position at the 
bottom end of the garden wall and climbed 
onto it. Still he couldn’t see, but if he stood 
on tiptoe he could just reach the top of the 
wall with his finger tips. What more could 
any boy want? Gradually he pulled himself 
up until his eyes, then nose, then chin were 
abreast with the top. 

In one glance he took in the scene below 
him. Mother was seated in a beautiful gar- 
den, with her back toward him. “Good job 
I chose this side of the wall,” he thought. 
Some distance in front of Mother was a 
queer boxlike thing on three legs, and the 
man standing behind it had his head and 
shoulders covered with a black cloth. “Why, 
that is a photographer,” thought Peter, and 
as he did so, the man emerged from under 
the cloth and behind the camera and smiled 
at Peter’s mother. “Thank you, Mrs. Rawlin- 
son. That will be the last one.” Last one! 
Why, she was coming out already! 

Peter dropped from the wall, missed the 
drum, picked himself up and made fast tracks 
for home. Sure he could run faster than 
Mother could walk, he knew he would make 
it in time. 

But when he was still four or five houses 
from home he heard the most ear-piercing 
screams. “Babies ought to be fitted with 
silencers,” he said crossly as he let himself 
in the front door. 

Rushing into the room, he hurriedly 
picked his little sister from the crib and 
cradled her in his arms. The crying ceased. 
She looked up at him and smiled, and some- 
how Peter just had to smile back. And 
that’s how Mother found them about five 
minutes later when she came in. 

“You are a good boy, and I’m very pleased 
with you,” she said as she took the little 
one from him and handed over the promised 
quarter. 

Peter's hot sticky hand fastened over the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys and 
girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Christine Bateman, age 14. 31 Greenside Way, 
Yew Tree Estate, Walsall, Staffs., England. Tennis, 
swimming. 

Margaret Smith, age 14. 216 Spon Lane, West 
Bromwich, Staffs., England. Roller skating, cycling. 

Christine Ostins, age 14. 135 Birdbrook Road, 
Great Barr, Birmingham 22a, England. Sports. 

Margaret Simcox, age 14. 118 Dartmouth Street, 
West Bromwich, Staffs., England. Nursing, sports. 

Valerie Green, age 14. 99 Copthall Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham 21, England. Sports, drawing. 

Judith Barker, age 14. ‘“Whitborne,” 18 Black 
Lake, West Bromwich, Staffs., England. Ice skating, 
tennis, swimming. 

Vickie Jensen, age 12. Box 663, Adams, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A. Piano, cornet, hiking, biking, letters. 

Kenneth Taylor, age 10. Route 3, Clintonville, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Foreign money, animals. 

Clotiel Jourdan, age 12. P.O. Box 21, Pine Forge, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Stamps, letters. 

Victoria Golis, age 16. P.O. Box 21, Pine Forge, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Singing, reading, baseball, let- 
ters. 

John David Bevis, age 14. 517 Campbell Street, 
Florence, Alabama, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks. 

Jeannie Brown, age 15. 7403 Garland Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C., U.S.A. Piano, 
singing, reading. 

Carole June Bedwell, age 10. Box 8B, Manila, 
Philippines. Stamps, photos. 

Judy Dye, age 13. Route 1, Box 187, Bluefield, 
West Virginia, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, biking, 
letters. 

Janet Winslow, age 11. Route 2, Box 51, Gaston, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Reading, piano, post cards. 








coin. Conscience said, “Confess!” Pride said, 
“You're a smart guy. You'll never be caught.” 

Peter thought of what he wanted to do 
with his quarter and tried to put the wrong 
thing he had done out of his mind. Each 
morning as he awoke he thought he must 
go and tell Mother. Each day that he put it 
off it got harder to do. Each night as he 
went to bed he found that he could not pray. 
He was in a bad way, and was almost glad 
when Mother said, “Peter, you have deceived 
me. You took a quarter for a job you did 
not do. You pretended that you stayed home 
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with the baby, and all the time you left her 
unattended and uncared for.” 

How had Mother found out? He was sure 
no one had seen him. Mother reached into 
her bag and pulled out several cards. Silently 
she selected one and handed it to him. At 
first glance Peter saw a lovely picture of his 
Mother sitting in a beautiful garden. Then 
the color mounted up his neck and face. 
He was crimson with shame. In the picture, 
behind Mother's head, poking over the top 
of the wall as clear as could be, was Peter 
face. 

Peter paid the price. And afterward he 
was glad, for with tears of repentance he 
said, “Mom, I'll never try to deceive you 
again. Now I know that my sin will surely 
find me out.” 





To Luwazi—or Bust! 
From page 13 


suffocatingly hot inside until we opened the 
windows. Then mosquitoes fattened on our 
arms and necks, and we knew we were get- 
ting malaria germs by the thousands from 
their nasty little hypo needles. 

Five o'clock. Six. Seven. Where were those 
men? Eight, nine, ten o'clock. Something 
had surely happened to them. Our tongues 
were dry, our skin was stinging with a mil- 
lion swelling, burning bites. Then a flash 
of bright light around the corner. The other 
car was coming—we thought. We turned the 
headlights on and off, signaling. But no. It 
was lightning that had made the flash. We 
knew because it was followed by such a 
crash in the mountains that we felt as 
though some clumsy giant had dropped a 
gigantic bag of mammoth marbles. Right on 
the heels of this, a zigzag incision split the 
western sky and we saw the bare crags black 
and clear against a flaming sky. The thunder 
was so loud it jarred the ground under us. 

The fireworks grew grander and more 
spectacular as the midnight hour came and 
passed. A cool bath, soda for burning flesh, 
and a bed with whtite, smooth sheets to 
creep between to relax, was what we dreamed 
of. We dozed a little, and dreamed again— 
of cool drinks, granadilla juice, orange juice, 
papaya juice, cold milk. 

“Two o'clock,” someone sighed. Then, 
“Two-thirty.” I thought—not two-thirty, but 
“too thirsty.” 
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Another burst of light. We were sure it 
was only lightning, we'd been disappointed 
so many times already. No—no—it wasn’t! 
It was the other car! Excited, we scrambled 
out. And when the car came close we learned 
that they had had trouble too, a clogged-up 
fuel line. Yes, they would push us. It wouldn't 
take long, only fifteen miles. 

We got into the car, relieved, and the 
pushing began. 

We were making fine time when rain be- 

an to fall. We must have gone ten miles 
hen the mud roads became slippery mo- 
rasses. The wheels of the jeep pushing us 
spun, spun—and couldn’t make an inch of 
progress. We slid back down a long hill we 
had tried to take. Oh, dear, so near and yet 
so far. 

Then we had a council of war. The “live” 
jeep would take us women, so we could get 
things ready. Meanwhile, the men could 
surely pull an empty car. 

We crept, soaked, muddy, weary, through 
the streaming rain to the other jeep. The 
muddy water was going slurp, slurp in our 
shoes. Streams of it ran down our backs. 
Sodden, soaked to the bone, we huddled, 
dripping, cold, for the windows had to be 
opened so the driver could see the road. We 
ceased to care how we looked. It was a strug- 
gle just to live. At last the gates of the 
mission swung into view. Then the car came 
to a grinding, slithering, mud-slinging stop. 
It simply couldn’t make that last gummy 
hill. 

Surprisingly, out of the stillness of the 
streaming night Africans appeared all around 
us. They laid hold on the rope we quickly 
tied to our bumper, and a hundred or so 
of them literally hauled us into the mission. 

We were in such a daze by now that we 
were hardly aware that we were at the 
journey’s end. Someone had to open the 
door and tell us to get out. Stiff and weary, 
wooden-legged and muddy, we crept up to 
the black hulk of the mission house. The 
door opened. Pastor Simon Ngaiyaye, grown 
old and grizzled in the work of God, stood 


before us. A great fire was leaping in the 
fireplace. Long shadows moved on the warm 
floor. A huge bunch of ripe bananas lay 
near the hearth. Like wet dogs, shaking, we 
crept gratefully to the blaze. Nothing mat- 
tered except that mellow warmth. When the 
bananas were broken off and passed around 
I ate four, even though my hands were 
crusty with dirt, one right after the other. 
I never tasted anything so delicious in all 
my life. 

Later, when we had bathed in water that 
had been carried from the river and heated, 
and dressed in clean clothes, we all sat down 
to breakfast. We were sagging with weari- 
ness. It had been a day and a night without 
sleep. But the buttered toast, half of a 
golden-yellow papaya, and the scrambled 
eggs that black Donato cooked for us tasted 
like ambrosia. 

Best of all, our menfolk arrived in a little 
while, and we were able to make them com- 
fortable too. We had made it to Luwazi in 
spite of all the trouble. 


The Girl Who Would Not Cry 
From page 15 


Jesus her baby would always be safe. No 
evil could harm him there. 

One day she visited the slums of New 
York City, and her sightless eyes were given 
such a picture of the horrible conditions 
there that she went home and wrote “Rescue 
the Perishing.” 

It was in 1915 that God saw fit to call her 
to her rest. Three years before, on her ninety- 
second birthday, friends had gathered around 
her. “Please tell us,” said one of them, “why 
your songs always sound so happy.” She 
answered, “Hope has always been the theme 
of my song. I have sought each day to be 
one of God’s unselfish souls.” 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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SCHOOL LESSON 


Pe catia 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


VII—CHRIST OUR REFUGE 


(AUGUST 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Joshua 20. 

Memory Verse: “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble” (Psalms 
46:1). 


Guiding Thought 


In the past two or three years we have become 
used to the white and black signs on the doors 
of certain buildings in our cities with a large let- 
ter S denoting shelter. We know that in the 
event of an air raid or other catastrophe we can 
find shelter and safety where that sign is. But 
there is another S that stands for another kind 
of shelter and safety, the S that stands for our 
Saviour, who gives us shelter from the catastro- 
phe of sin. 

In our lesson this week we shall study about 
the cities of refuge God provided for Israel and 
about the refuge from sin He has provided for 
us, our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


SUNDAY 


God Sets Apart Cities of Refuge in Israel 


1. Find Joshua 20:1, 2. 

When the children of Israel were getting set- 
tled in the Promised Land, God again spoke to 
Joshua about a plan He had many years before 
unfolded to Moses. What did He tell Joshua to 
set aside? 


2. Read verses 7 and 8. 


Find how many places were set apart for cities 
of refuge. 


NOTE.—'"The cities of refuge were so dis- 
tributed as to be within a half-day’s journey of 
every part of the land. The roads leading to them 
were always to be kept in good repair; all along 
the way, sign-posts were to be erected bearing 
the word ‘Refuge’ in plain, bold characters, that 
the fleeing one might not be delayed for a 
moment.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 515. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 315, par. 2 
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MONDAY 


Help for the Pursued 


3. Find Joshua 20:3. 

For whose benefit were these six cities set 
apart? 

NOTE.—These cities were for those only who 
had unintentionally caused the death of someone 
and who were threatened by the relatives of the 
slain man. They were not to shelter anyone who 
was a murderer in both thought and deed. In 
Deuteronomy 19:4, 5 read the rule God gave re- 
garding who should find safety in the cities of 
refuge. 


4. Read verse 4. 


When the one who sought refuge satisfied the 
elders of the city that he was indeed innocent of 
premeditated murder, how were they to help 
shield him from his pursuers? 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 515, par. 3 (from line 6). 


TUESDAY 


Help Only for the Worthy 

5. Find Joshua 20:5. 

What were the city elders to do if the avenger 
came to the city demanding that the slayer be 
given up? 

6. Read verse 6. 

How long was the pursued man to stay within 
the safety of the city of refuge before returning 
to his own home? 

NOTE.—Just as when the high priest had 
finished his work, the refugee was safe from the 
threats of his one-time pursuers, so when our 
High Priest, Jesus, finishes His work in the 
heavenly sanctuary and lays aside His High 
Priest’s garments, we too shall be safe from the 
treachery of our enemy, Satan, and we will be 
able to receive our heavenly inheritance. 


7. Find Numbers 35:31-33. 


The cities of refuge were for those only who 
had unintentionally caused the death of another. 























If at his trial the refugee was found to be a real 
murderer—one who had hated and planned to 
kill another—could he receive protection? 


NOTE.—"The safety and purity of the nation 
demanded that the sin of murder be severely 
punished. Human life, which God alone could 
give, must be sacredly guarded.”—Patriarchs and 
Prophets, p. 516. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 516, pars. 1, 2. 
WEDNESDAY 


Satan Our Pursuer 

8. Find 1 Peter 5:8. 

Who is desirous of taking our lives? 

9. Find Proverbs 18:10. 

To whom can we flee for safety when pursued 
by Satan? 

10. Find Psalm 91. 

What song did David, who was often pursued 
by his enemies, sing of the refuge we find in 
Christ? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 516, par. 3. 


THURSDAY 
Safety Only in Christ 
11. Find Romans 8:1. 
When we seek the shelter Christ offers us, can 
we be condemned? 
12. Find Hebrews 10:26, 27. 


The one who sought refuge in the city must 
be careful never to leave its gates, for his enemy 
might be lurking outside, awaiting an opportu- 
nity to slay him. What danger are we in if we 
wander from the refuge Christ throws open 
to us? 





NOTE.—"The prisoner who at any time went 
outside the city of refuge was abandoned to the 
avenger of blood. Thus the people were taught to 
adhere to the methods which infinite wisdom ap- 
pointed for their security. Even so, it is not 
enough that the sinner believe in Christ for the 
pardon of sin; he must, by faith and obedience, 
abide in Him.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 
eT ire 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
D 527; pate: 1, 2. 


FRIDAY 


REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 


Summary of the Lesson 

1. How many cities of refuge did God set 
apart for ancient Israel? 

2. On what conditions could a slayer secure 
refuge in the city? 

3. How long could the refugee remain in 
the city? 

4. Who is our pursuer? 

5. Who is our safety? 


On a Bible map locate the six cities whose 
names are given in Joshua 20:7, 8. 

Note from their position that no one was far 
(more than half a day’s journey) from a city of 
refuge. So Christ, our refuge, is within the reach 
of all. 


Have you ever committed the whole of Psalm 


_91 to memory? 


Does this psalm promise (a) physical refuge? 
(b) spiritual refuge? (c) both? 

The roads to the cities of refuge had to be 
kept in good condition. The signs indicating the 
way had to be clear. Is your way of living, your 
manner of speaking, making the way of salvation 
clear and easy for those who are seeking it? 


A man who had killed someone accidentally could run to one of the cities of refuge and be 
safe, even though a relative of the dead man tried to kill him—provided he got there first! 
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Dark Eyes, the Flying Squirrel, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 


1. At dusk in a dense bit of woods a pair of flying 
squirrels appeared at the top of a dead stub. They 
were Dark Eyes and her mate, Glauco. The stub was 
their home. 2. After washing herself for a few min- 
utes, Dark Eyes looked carefully at a tree some dis- 
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4. Dark Eyes, with Glauco following, twisted and 
turned to dodge branches as they dived down. 
Then, with tail upraised, they swooped up on the 
trunk of a tree. 5. Without stopping to rest, the 
squirrels raced up the tree and from its branches 








7. A last leap took the pair to a spot near the bot- 
tom of the trunk of a maple that stood at the edge 
of a creek. They had come here for a drink, since 
flying squirrels need to drink often. 8. As they 
landed this time, the little fliers did not run up, 
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tance away and with a jump leaped into the air. 
3. Flying squirrels do not flap their wings like 
birds, but sail as much as 200 feet on a down- 
hill slope by using the loose flaps of skin between 
front and hind feet as wings. The tail is the rudder. 


3 
= 


to another. They seemed to be having a grand time 
chasing each other. 6. When the trees were close 
together, they ran through the branches like other 
squirrels, but when there were gaps they sailed 
on to the trunk of the next tree and ran up it. 





but stuck to the bark like bits of dead moss. They 
must be cautious now. 9. It was well they were, for 
on a log that leaned over the creek there sat a 
bobcat. He had heard the two thuds as the little 
bodies struck the tree and had become curious. 








